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Would a United States Embargo Stop Japan? 


Probably no one outside Japanese military circles is in a 
position to know to what extent Japan is dependent upon 
American materials for continuing her war in China. Con- 
sequently, it is impossible for us to judge how effective an 
embargo on the shipment of all war materials to Japan 
would be in stopping her aggression. We can, however, 
examine some of the most common assertions, sometimes 
made very dogmatically. Such assertions are taken very 
seriously when they come from missionaries in China who 
are presumed to know, because they have been present on 
the scene of hostilities or have direct correspondence with 
those who have seen the effects of the use of American 
materials. 


Resources DISTINGUISHED FROM IMPORTS 


The figure 54 per cent has been widely used in numer- 
ous connections and it is instructive to follow the course 
of its use. It apparently originated in a speech of Senator 
James P. Pope of Idaho in the Senate of the United States 
on June 8, 1938. Senator Pope himself seems to be not 
quite consistent in his use of his statistics. He presented 
a table showing that 54.4 per cent of the aggregate value 
of imports of 13 commodity classes from the nine principal 
countries contributing those imports came from America 
in 1937. The table was based on an approximate estimate 
of values. It shows very clearly that America’s exports to 
Japan in these commodities constituted 54 per cent of her 
total imports for that year. 


However, in his speech Senator Pope says, “It is just 
as well, however, for us to recognize the bitter fact that it 
is America which is supplying 54.4 per cent of the ma- 
terials absolutely necessary in order that Japan may con- 
tinue her aggression against China.” And again he says, 
“The table shows that our exports to Japan are by far the 
most important, supplying in 1937 54.4 per cent of all the 
materials essential to Japan’s campaign in preparation for 
her war and the carrying on of her aggressive war against 
China.” 

The conclusion easily drawn from the quotations is 
that if America were to shut off her exports of these com- 
modities to Japan, Japan would then have left only 46 per 
cent of the materials now available to her. The obvious 
error here is that no account is taken of Japan’s domestic 
production of war materials or her reserves or what she 
has imported from Manchukuo and what she has taken 
out of China without the formality of “importing.” 

Furthermore, Senator Pope’s figures for imports were 
for 1937, and yet in December, 1938, a flier was widely 
circulated among the church people of America with a 
covering letter of a prominent churchman affirming, “We 


are now selling Japan more than 54 per cent of the mili- 
tary supplies and munitions that enable her to carry on. 
. . . Without our help Japan could not continue.” A form 
letter from missionaries in China, endorsed by the Shang- 
hai American Community widely circulated in this coun- 
try urging Americans to support certain legislation, makes 
the following statement: “Japan is buying 54 per cent 
of her munitions from the U. S. A.” Here the 54 per cent 
was made to apply to munitions. As recently as January 
11 of this year, a correspondent of the Christian Century 
(Chicago) reports a missionary from China as having “in- 
formed us that over half of all Japan’s supplies come from 
the United States.” 


Since we do not know the extent of Japan’s reserves 
or of the amount of materials obtained from China and 
Manchukuo, let alone her own domestic production, we 
can not know what percentage of her total available war 
supplies is obtained by importation from the United States. 
We do know that the value of our exports to Japan in 
some of the important commodities has decreased sub- 
stantially during 1938 and that in other commodities the 
value has increased. 


Exports Wuicn Have DecreAsep 


Consider first some of the most widely discussed articles 
in which the value of exports, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, has substantially decreased 
during the first 11 months of 1938 as compared with the 
first 11 months of 1937.* These are listed below with 
the change in percentage of value. 

Per cent Decrease 


§2.1 
Steel ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, etc., not 
Automobile parts and accessories.......... 31.4 
Motor trucks and busses, etc.............. 58.1 


*Department of Commerce Bulletin, January 16, 1939. 


Exports Wuicu Have INCREASED 


On the other hand, there has been in the same period a 
huge increase in the exports of several commodities. Not- 
able examples are shown in the table below, based on 
information from the same source. 


Per cent Increase 
Gasoline and other petroleum motor fuel..... 63.6 
Power-driven metal working machinery...... 126.1 
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However, exports of aircraft and parts to Japan fell off 
to a negligible quantity during the closing months of 1938. 
No new contracts for the export of aircraft to Japan were 
entered into by American firms after the Secretary of State 
discouraged such contracts on June 11, 1938. No licenses 
whatever were issued by the State Department for export 
of munitions to Japan for the month of November, and 
only one (subsequently cancelled) during December. 
(New York Times, January 20, 1939.) The shipping of 
aircraft parts has continued in fulfilment of orders existing 
in June. The volume is decreasing rapidly. 

The great increase in the export of power-driven metal 
working machinery indicates that Japan has been prepar- 
ing herself to produce her own munitions and other fin- 
ished metal war materials. This is probably the most 
important commodity which is now being supplied to 
Japan by the United States. 

Imports of petroleum products from the Dutch East 
Indies have increased. The Japanese report that they 
hold options on large oil supplies in the Dutch East Indies 
which they can use at a slightly greater cost than that of 
oil from America if it becomes necessary. Confirmation 
of this claim has not been obtained, though the claim is not 
seriously challenged. It is likely also that an abundance 
of oil could be obtained from Mexico. 

It should also be noted that the nature of Japan’s activi- 
ties in China has changed. She has now, for a time at 
least, entered upon the phase of consolidation of gains and 
the clearing up of guerrilla activities. This phase does not 
require as extensive war materials as did the phase of 
more active military aggression. It is, therefore, doubtful 
whether the continuation of her campaign in China is de- 
pendent upon the import of war materials to anything like 
as great an extent as it was in 1938. 


Morat Issue 


The above considerations have a very pertinent bearing 
upon the practical expediency of government embargo as a 
means of “stopping Japan”; they do not have as pertinent 
a bearing on the moral issue. Consequently, they do not 
settle the question of voluntary as opposed to govern- 
ment embargo, with reference to which the above facts 
are also pertinent. 

Another matter of practical concern on which informa- 
tion is not available has to do with the firms which are 
engaged in the export business. Under the terms of the 
Neutrality Law, firms which engage in any export trade 
in the categories of munitions coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Munitions Control Board are required 
to register with the State Department and to obtain 
licenses prior to export. The list of firms registered is 
available to the public but no information concerning the 
specific licenses issued or the nature of their trade is avail- 
able. It is a large list and includes many firms which 
have not exported any materials but are registered so that 
they may be entitled to licenses if and when they request 
them. In response to written inquiry by the Department 
of International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches the overwhelming majority of these regis- 
tered firms assert that they are not exporting anything to 
Japan. 

The firms which export war supplies not included in 
the munitions category are not obliged to register or to 
obtain licenses. In the case of exports of oil, scrap iron 
and cotton, for example, while shipments are reported to 
the Department of Commerce at the time of export, the 
list of exporting firms is not available to the public and 
the State Department has no jurisdiction over the ship- 


ment. Consequently, so far as we know, there is no avail- 
able list of the firms exporting war materials to Japan. If 
the list of registrants should be used publicly it would have 
to be made clear that not all are actually exporting. This 
means that those who wish to bring pressure upon indi- 
vidual exporters can do so by direct correspondence 
ascertaining the facts of their foreign trade from those 
who are willing to divulge them. 


CoNcLUSION 


It would appear, therefore, that on the basis of avail- 
able data it is unwarranted dogmatism to say that “with- 
out our help Japan could not continue.” To shut off all 
shipment of war supplies from the United States would 
obviously embarrass her. Such action would not imme- 
diately cripple her but it would have political consequences 
which it is difficult to estimate. At the same time there is 
great need and opportunity for the use of moral pressure. 


FEDERAL Councit ACTION 


The Biennial Meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches on December 9 adopted a resolution calling for 
voluntary embargo, a portion of which follows: 

“The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America protests against the aggression of the armed 
forces of Japan in China, and especially against the fre- 
quent and widespread outrages against the civilian popu- 
lation. 

“But while we deplore the conflict we are humiliated 
by the knowledge that some church agencies and institu- 
tions as well as many individual members are implicated 
through investments in firms which traffic in war supplies. 

“The Council commends those involved in the aircraft 
industry who have declined during recent months to enter 
into new contracts for sales to Japan. The voluntary dis- 
continuance of sales of essential war materials such as oil, 
motor trucks and scrap iron is a necessary further step. 
It therefore urges those carrying on such trade to demon- 
strate their loyalty to moral principle by sacrificing the 
profits thus derived. 

“The Council appeals also to the churches and their 
agencies and institutions which have funds invested in 
commercial enterprises- dealing in war materials to make 
inquiry concerning their export trade. If the ascertained 
facts justify, we then urge them to exert appropriate in- 
fluence through stockholders’ and bondholders’ protests 
or otherwise, thus endeavoring to effect such changes of 
policy as are indicated to be imperative to achieve the 
above-mentioned objectives. 

“The Council recommends similar action by individuals 
who derive profit from such trade through personal ser- 
vice or investment.” 


“Collective Bargaining and Personal Freedom” 


The above caption is the title of an address given by 
Ordway Tead before the Bureau of Personnel Administra- 
tion in New York. Excerpts are reproduced here by per- 
mission of the Director of the Bureau, Dr. Henry C. Met- 
calf. Mr. Tead is editor of books on economics and 
business for Harper & Brothers and is also chairman of 
the Board of Higher Education of New York City. 

Mr. Tead contended that “freedom today is on the 
whole attained in and through group effort, through or- 
ganized affiliations, through associated and articulate pro- 
cedures of conference, representation, negotiation and 
ultimate agreement.” Amplifying this, he continued, “I 
assume that in a profound sense it is true, as John Dewey 
says, that ‘the actual laws of human nature are laws of 
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individuals in association.’ Now this is not the whole 
truth about human nature. There is the other pole to the 
problem to which Professor Whitehead calls attention 
when he speaks of the question of what man does with 
his sense of aloneness and solitude—the problem of his 
inner orientation to life. And his freedom here to come 
as he may and should into awareness and relation with 
Being as a Whole is increasingly recognized as a vital 
phase of his total human aspiration.” He finds historical 
evidence that “it has been preponderantly out of the 
promptings of those who eagerly acknowledged faith in a 
God-ordered world that we have had the most zealous 
and sustained strivings for human freedom.” 


Freedom in industry is regarded today as a human 
necessity. “Only men who have known and tasted free- 
dom will fight for it ardently. We should thank God that 
the fight for freedom, however, confusedly it may be going 
on in this country, is a fight which goes on nevertheless 
because we have tasted and must pursue freedom. Only 
men who are acquainted with the meaning of human free- 
dom will fight for its continuance, and we should be 
cheered that it is so, especially when we contrast our lot 
with that of European nations.” 

Workers want a voice in “the affairs that govern their 
lives” —“a voice that is neither timid nor brow-beaten nor 
ineffectual.” This means assured status, regularized pro- 
cedures and explicit rules. “The Psychological Corpora- 
tion has recently been making studies for certain branches 
of a large utility company. These studies have not been 
initiated by the employer alone, but have been done on the 
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ings is being allocated to depreciation and other reserves ; 
what is a reasonable return on a prudent investment in the 
going business, and what is the actual return? People 
are not willing to be fooled any longer about these matters. 
We must get away from devious accounting methods in 
any efforts to make people ‘understand business.’ ” 


Freedom also involves leadership, and people like to be 
led. The reason is that “freedom is not assured by the 
mere force of majorities, whether in the shop or in the 
general electorate. Freedom today, more than ever be- 
fore, requires the use of scientific knowledge of human 
nature and of natural force and materials; for example, 
vaccination, vitamin elements, dietary facts, etc. Twenty 
years ago people were in a literal sense freer in their diet. 
But today we are actually freer in our diet than ever before, 
for we eat those things which we know are conducive to 
long life. We know the truth, and it helps to make us 
free.” 

Freedom, then, is not to be thought of as the possession 
or achievement of individuals in isolation. It is something 
corporate, attained “through group articulation and inter- 
group relations.” 

Government will “for a time at least have to be stronger 
to correct the balance of present relations among power 
groups.” At the same time workers will learn to resist 
pressure for too much “outside government” and to “get 
more of what they want within the framework of indus- 
try itself by constitutional means evolved in the process 
and with their demand for freedom held always to the 
fore.” 


cated insistence of the union with whom the employer deals. : 
lies. Their purpose is to set performance standards for each job Race Relations Sunday 
craft so that both the union and the employer have an agreed, Race Relations Sunday will be observed on February 
— objective criterion on which workers may be rated. When 12. For seventeen years the Federal Council’s Department 
sd, problems of advancement, discharge, lay-off, seniority, of Race Relations has promoted this observance which in 
Pein rehiring and all such related issues arise, there will be recent years has been extended into Interracial Brother- 
step. explicit criteria as to what standards should prevail. There hood Week. The response to it has increased rapidly not 
non- must be such production standards if the worker is to feel only among church and religious organizations but among 
; the that determination of his status and freedom is being made coliege and youth groups. The principal features of the 
hete impartially and on the most objective basis possible.” Day are pulpit and choir exchanges among churches of 
d in Mr. Tead related that a labor leader with whom he different races, special radio broadcasts and interracial 
ail vas discussing the hostility of employers said, “If only mass meetings. In communities where the events have 
_ 4 they would take us for granted . . .” That phrase, he said, extended over the week there have been conducted forums, 
_ “is the key to the situation, Once employes and unions art exhibits and fellowship dinners with increasing par- 
© in- get a clear and perfect confidence in the attitude and in- ticipation of young people’s and women’s groups and min- 
er tention of the employer and of management that there is isterial alliances. Out of these events have come plans for 
es of no question in the management’s mind about the continu- 


ance of the organized relationship which collective bargain- 
ing represents; once that relationship is established with 
no reservations on the part of management to exercise its 
right to pull out of the contractual arrangement, then 
many industrial relations issues which seem vital today 
will become secondary and minor. Notably, such ques- 
tions as the closed shop, which has assumed in the minds 
of employers proportions out of any relation to its im- 
portance, will become insignificant once the employer de- 
cides to go ahead with collective bargaining ad infinitum.” 

Coming to another phase of the matter Mr. Tead said: 
“There must be more truth in the public relations aspects 
of personnel work. There is no place for double crossing 
ambiguities. To me for example, all efforts to show em- 
ployes’ pay as a percentage share in the sales dollar are 
attempts to state less than the whole truth. Breakdown 
of the sales dollar, showing the employe how he stands in 
relation to the price of a kilowatt hour of electricity, a 
quart of milk, or any other sales unit, has little significance 
to employes or anybody else. The employe wants to know 
what net income is being earned and how much of earn- 


long-time activity in interracial work in many communi- 
ties. 

The office of the Department publishes special literature 
of program suggestions and a Message for the occasion, 
and the religious press gives large cooperation in em- 
phasizing the theme of interracial cooperation. Prospects 
for the forthcoming observance indicate a marked advance 
over previous years. 


Business and Social Reform 


In an address before the convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association on January 19, 1939, Carl 
Byoir of Carl Byoir and Associates declared that business 
leaders “are deluding themselves and rendering a dis- 
service to American business” who believe that “any 
change in the political scene will make possible any turn- 
ing back from the most forward-looking policies in rela- 
tion to stockholders, labor and the public.” 

Mr. Byoir heads the public relations campaign spon- 
sored by the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company to 
combat a bill containing a “death sentence” for large chain 
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store systems introduced by Wright Patman, Representa- 
tive from Texas. 

After reviewing the public relations attitude of business 
from the “‘public-be-damned” policy to the present Mr. 
Byoir declared that government intervention is needed in 
some fields. He believes “this is best proved by the fact 
that American business is now planning to do many things 
voluntarily which they could hardly be forced to do five 
short years ago.” 

He added: “Let no one be misled. In this country and 
throughout the world social reform is on the march. Gov- 
ernmental regulation of business has reached the point 
where it is even proposed to license and supervise every 
individual business in every detail. 

“In actual fact every business today operates under a 
revocable charter. The people of this country will not let 
us long retain even the system of private profit unless they 
can have what they think, and not what we think, is a 
fair share of all the things this nation produces—unless 
they can have what, for the average family, constitutes 
the American standard of living.” 


In the Current Periodicals 


Public Opinion Quarterly (Princeton, N. J.). January, 1939. 

Cottrell, Edwin A., executive head, School of Social Sciences, 
Stanford University. “Twenty-Five Years of Direct Legislation 
in California.”—A study of the measures submitted to voters in 
California from 1879 to 1936 indicates that the initiative has not 
been widely used. Evaluation of the different types of measures 
submitted to the voters indicates “a decidedly conservative atti- 
tude on the part of the voters.” Where there have been “sinister 
or special interests behind measures, both the Legislature and the 
people have usually refused to enact their proposals into law. 
There is no evidence that the Legislature has been kept in check by 
the threat of direct legislation.” It is believed that “most edi- 
torial writers and students of government agree that over the 
whole period of direct legislation the people have understood most 
of the measures and as a whole have acted wisely in making their 
decisions.” California’s experience with direct legislation has 
proved that “the people are thoroughly interested in registering 
and voting their opinions on matters of vital concern.” 

Hall, Robert C. “British Cooperatives in Politics.”—British 
cooperators use two techniques to influence governmental poli- 
cies: lobbying by the Joint Parliamentary Committee of the Co- 
operative Union and the election of Cooperative Party candidates 
to Parliament. The Joint Parliamentary Committee is composed 
of members of the Cooperative Union, the Wholesale Societies, 
the Cooperative Party, the Cooperative Productive Federation, 
and the Cooperative Executives’ Associations, and is “ultimately 
responsible to the congress of cooperative retail societies.” The 
Cooperative Party is a “true political party.’ The local units 
which decide to affiliate with the national party either run their 
own candidates for local offices or for Parliament or work with 
the Labor Party to elect a candidate satisfactory to both. Usually 
they have a Labor Platform, emphasizing issues affecting cooper- 
ative trade. In 1937 there were nine Cooperative Party M.P.’s. 
With all the apparent opportunities for exerting pressure their 
record is “singularly blank.” As a Labor group they belong to 
the Opposition. The wide range of cooperative activities in Great 
Britain has resulted in opposition from business interests. 


Asia (New York). January, 1939. 


Lillico, Stuart, newspaper man formerly on the staff of the 
Japan Advertiser, Tokyo. “Knowing Not What They Do.”— 
Since the possession of a short-wave radio receiving set is “a 
criminal offense” in Japan, the main supply of news comes from 
Domei Tsushinsha, the Allied News Agency, “jointly financed by 
some one hundred and ninety-four Japanese newspapers, the Japan 
Broadcasting Association and the Foreign Office.’ There is 
“practically no channel” in Japan “through which information un- 
favorable to the administration can reach the papers.” Newspaper 
comment on such topics as “diplomatic matters,” oil imports, gold 
exports, ship construction, unofficial news in regard to military or 
naval movements is prohibited. “In short, Nippon dangles in 
censorship . . . between the Fascist heaven and the democratic 
earth.” Concerning the war in China “the object of the whole 


propaganda and censorship policy is to convince the nation that its 
cause is just and that victory is within its grasp. . .. The fact 
that the Japanese have long been regimented makes the task easier 
and there is no doubt that ninety per cent of the people expect an 
early establishment of permanent peace in East Asia (again quot- 
ing Domei).” 


Asia (New York). December, 1938. 

Chamberlin, William Henry, Far Eastern correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, and Kurt Bloch, formerly German 
adviser to the National Economic Council of China. “The Anti- 
Communist Front: How Strong is the German-Japanese Entente?” 
—Mr. Chamberlain concludes that its significance depends on 
“whether the future trend in Europe and in Asia is toward 
appeasement or toward a widening of the present area of con- 
flict.” If the first, then it will probably remain “largely a 
platonic affair.’ But if the trend is “toward catastrophe,” then 
it may become “one of the noteworthy alliances of history.” 
Mr. Bloch points out that until the outbreak of hostilities in China 
“German policy had tried to keep on friendly terms with both 
China and Japan.” In November, 1937, a loan agreement was 
reached between Germany and Manchukuo. In the spring of 1938 
the German military advisers to the Chinese army and the German 
ambassador to China were recalled. Germany by encouraging the 
Japanese extremist groups is “indirectly . . . responsible for the 
momentous step recently taken by the Japanese government to 
proclaim internally, by the establishment of a China Affairs 
Bureau, her protectorate over all of China.” 

Drucker, Peter F., formerly foreign editor, the Frankfurter 
General Anseiger. “Britain’s New Frontiers in the Near East.”— 
Germany’s new power in southeastern Europe makes the Near 
East more important than ever to Great Britain. Now, “the 
support and the financing of the industrialization and of the 
rearmament programs of Turkey, Iran and Iraq” have become 
“the paramount objective of British policy, more important even 
than immediate British economic interests.” The recent loans 
to Turkey and Iraq are part of a new British policy which 
“represents a retreat hardly less comprehensive and costly than 
the retreat in Central Europe.” Even though German penetration 
in these countries is purely economic, “the emergence of Germany 
as backer of Near Eastern economic autarchy has forced the 
English to revise their policy regardless of their economic inter- 
ests.” The small countries in Middle Asia must now be 
strengthened “to serve as first defense line of Britain’s vital 
communications against the European disorder.” 


Harper’s Magazine (New York). December, 1938. 

Davis, Elmer. “The Road From Munich.’—An interpretation, 
on the basis of his writings, of the aims of Adolf Hitler for Ger- 
many, his Bodenpolitik. By this he means the reunion of the 
German race under the sovereignty of the German Reich and the 
provision of land sufficient for their suitable maintenance as well 
as for military-political purposes—a “fulcrum for power politics.” 
Mr. Davis indicates the method to be followed by the following 
quotation from Mein Kampf (262nd German printing, page 759) : 

“A shrewd victor will, if possible, keep imposing his demands 
on the conquered by degrees. He can then, in dealing with a 
nation that has lost its character—and this means every one that 
submits voluntarily—count on its never finding in any particular 
act of oppression a sufficient excuse for taking up arms once more. 
On the contrary; the more the exactions that have been willingly 
endured, the less justifiable does it seem to resist at last on 
account of a new and apparently isolated (though to be sure con- 
stantly recurring) imposition.” 


Survey Graphic (New York). December, 1938. 

Weybright, Victor, managing editor, Survey Graphic. “Business 
Approaches the Middle Way.”—There is a new trend in business 
toward “an enlightened acceptance of the major social reforms” 
of the New Deal. The recent meeting of the International Man- 
agement Congress indicated that “. . . business is becoming recon- 
ciled to the extension of social security through insurances, to pen- 
sions for the aged, and to the wage and hour law to improve in- 
comes which are unduly low. There are indications that certain 
sections of business are attempting to produce more goods at 
lower prices for the higher level of wage-earner incomes.” With 
the reduction in automobile prices, for instance, sales of cars have 
increased more rapidly than the manufacturers expected. “Unless 
private enterprise can give its workers, and the people who buy 
its products, a constantly better bargain it will stall and die. That 
is the challenge that progressive business management is accepting 
in full knowledge that the get-rich-quick days are gone forever.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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